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Resisting a “Digital Green Revolution”: Agri-logistics, 
India’s New Farm Laws and the Regional Politics 
of Protest 


ABSTRACT 

Recent laws introduced by the Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP)-led government 
aim to centralise India’s federal structure, for the goal of a unified (Hindu) 
national market, and to corporatise its agro-food system at the expense of 
smallholder farming and small-scale trade. These laws are being challenged 
by mass mobilisations led by farmers’ unions from northwestern states— 
once-booming agricultural regions where, in recent decades and in the 
aftershocks of the Green Revolution, agrarian suicides have become 
endemic. The roots of this catastrophe are rapid marketisation in the 1960s 
(installing monocropping dependent on petrochemical inputs, destroying 
local agroecology) followed by post-1980s neoliberalism (with highly 
inequitable contract farming, alongside defunding of public infrastructure). 
Farmers and labourers now face interwoven crises of social reproduction— 
ecological depletion, precarisation, and chronic indebtedness, with no post- 
agricultural future in sight. The new laws claim to redress this by 
employing populist rhetoric against “exploitative middlemen’; in reality, 
markets are re-regulated in favour of large export-oriented agribusiness, 
thereby endangering food security, livelihoods and climate. The laws also 
herald digitalisation in agriculture and _ retail—further subsuming 
smallholders into productivist, financialised and outsourced logics. Their 
promulgation has triggered substantial FDI from global Big Tech, including 
Facebook and Google, aided by Indian conglomerates with close ties to 
the BJP built during PM Narendra Modi’s prior tenure as Chief Minister of 
Gujarat. This paper details the above and concludes by contextualising the 
ongoing protest movement. We focus on southern Punjab, a region that 
has suffered acute crises of health and ecology, as well as violent political 
conflict and state repression. Decades of left-wing rural union activity in 
this region, fighting debt and dispossession as well as in support of 
anticaste land struggles, have laid the organisational groundwork for 
hopeful new political trajectories, including potentials for grassroots red- 
green coalitions centring women and landless labourers. 
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Since June 2020, millions of Indian farmers, workers and consumers have 
protested against the latest shock doctrines of the Bharatiya Janata Party 
(BJP)-led government: drastic and unconstitutional new legislation that pri- 
vatises and restructures India’s agro-food system. Alongside strikes, rallies, 
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marches and transport blockades, nearly 300,000 protesters have camped for 
several months in tent cities pitched on the main arterial highways into New 
Delhi. Protests have grown despite corporate media hostility and authoritar- 
ian state repression (from internet blackouts to police violence, arrests and 
torture). This is arguably the largest mass movement in independent 
India, and certainly the first in the Hindu nationalist BJP’s two-term 
tenure to have forced the government to the negotiating table. 

The first section below offers background on India’s agrarian crisis and 
the agro-food subsidy systems now under attack. Over 400,000 farmers 
and farmworkers have died by suicide since the 1990s, mostly due to 
indebtedness. Of these, the majority are in regions where extractive tech- 
nomodernist farming and peasant proprietorship was incentivised through 
subsidies in the 1960s, followed by incremental state abandonment by 
neoliberal policies after the late 1980s. Agriculture has become unremu- 
nerative: farmers operating under 4 hectares (the vast majority) run at a 
loss. Financialisation of land, ecological degradation, economic stagnation 
and jobless growth in recent years have compounded pressures on rural 
livelihoods. Supermarketisation and the global land rush have not made 
inroads in India as elsewhere in the Global South. There is little vertical 
integration in the agro-food system—some corporate contract farming 
(providing non-equity control over the productive land base, since land 
grabs are fiercely contested) but minimal presence of supermarkets (due 
to resilient networks of informal retail). 

The second section outlines the new legislation, which promotes cor- 
porate agribusiness and expanded supply chains at the expense of small- 
holder farming, informal petty trade, food security and ecology. It 
serves corporate interests who have thus far been stymied by structural 
hurdles from maximising agro-commercial and agri-industrial operations. 
In parallel, the legislation centralises power in India’s federal structure, 
diminishing space for accountability and contestation from below. Welfar- 
ist and greenwashing rhetoric around the legislation masks deeper goals: 
to intensify the financialisation of agriculture and land, to capture existing 
logistical infrastructure, and to accelerate a new (digitalised) stage of the 
Green Revolution. 

The third section explores red-green potentials within the current protest 
movement, which was initiated by politically diverse groups from states 
across northwestern India—notably Punjab, a key laboratory of the Green 
Revolution, where the movement has achieved its deepest roots and broadest 
spread. Of particular significance is a cluster of non-electoral non-party left 
farmers’ and labourers’ unions from semi-arid districts in southern Punjab— 
districts with the most acute debt, health and ecological crises in recent 
decades. We conclude by noting that, whatever the outcome, the present 
movement has created opportunities for political dialogue, which, in the 
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longer run, may facilitate a deeper transformative politics of agrarian justice 
and climate repair. 


Key Features of India’s Agro-Food System 


Indian farmers primarily operate fractured landholdings producing tiny 
outputs (86% operating less than 2 hectares) in a vast and complex national 
terrain that includes a multitude of regional languages and immense agro- 
climatic diversity. Local brokers serve important functions in the formal 
and informal economy around agriculture: aggregating produce, assaying, 
sourcing market information, transporting, maintaining relationships 
across regions, and so on, predominantly through intricate networks of 
small-scale trade that traverse great distances (Jan and Harriss-White 
2012). Indeed, despite government incentives, large supermarkets entering 
Indian food supply chains have not managed to compete with the specialist 
knowledge and tiny profit margins of existing traders. Corporate retailers 
rely on these local intermediaries to broker day-to-day operations, with 
around 95 percent of India’s retail market operating informally (Cohen 
2013). 

As such, Indian agrarian capitalism is decentralised in relation to farm 
proprietorship (as farmlands are owned or rented by smallholders and are 
not state-owned, or large estates, or corporate megafarms) and in relation 
to agro-commercial and agro-industrial operations (such as processing, 
storage, transportation and other activities done by small intermediaries). 
But in other ways it is highly centralised—through policy-making, which 
deeply structures production practices, cropping patterns and access to 
credit, as well as research and knowledge exchange. 


The Mandi System, Agrarian Debt and “Middlemen” 


India’s adoption of Green Revolution strategies (Patel 2013) in the 1960s 
emerged from the dovetailing interests of US agribusiness (to resolve a 
crisis of overproduction) and Indian political elites (to manage a rebellious 
peasantry and placate landed interests). The regulated wholesale market- 
yard system, known as the mandi system, emerged at this point, aimed at 
incentivising smallholders to produce foodgrains to fulfil India’s goal of 
food self-sufficiency. It is connected to price subsidies and compulsory 
public procurement. 

In India’s federal arrangement, legislative powers are apportioned 
between the Centre and the states. The central government manages price 
subsidies and procurement, while the regulation of notified mandis is 
managed by state-level governments. Processes vary but broadly mandis 
operate as follows. An elected Agricultural Produce Marketing Committee 
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(APMC) of local stakeholders stipulates the rules of operation for all notified 
mandis in their state, including the rates for levies, fees and taxes payable by 
buyers, traders’ licencing requirements and dispute resolution protocols. 
These regulations apply inside the physical market-yard and in a defined 
radius outside it. At harvest, farmers bring their crops to be weighed, 
assayed, priced, cleaned, processed, stored and sold by APMC-licenced 
brokers (ahrtias) who work on commission to mediate with a range of 
buyers including central government agencies such as the Food Corporation 
of India (FCI). The Minimum Support Price (MSP) is the fixed and pre- 
announced price that the FCI, currently the largest procurer, commits to 
paying farmers. MSPs function as a safety net and a benchmark for wider 
price signals, mitigating fluctuations on crucial food crops (Singh and 
Bhogal 2021). Public procurement of wheat and rice paddy is guaranteed. 
These and selected other crops are channelled through a public distribution 
system as subsidised food to households below the poverty line; any surplus 
is sold to retailers or exported. 

The regulatory “shackles” of this system have been vastly overstated by 
neoliberal critics. Due to uneven initial expansion of the Green Revolution, 
farmers in many states have never had access to a local notified mandi—a 
worsening situation with declining public investment forcing closures over 
the last decade. Systematic defunding has also deteriorated surrounding 
rural infrastructure, since upkeep is tied to income from buyers’ fees and 
taxes (Chatterjee et al. 2020). Farmers’ groups have pushed for shuttered 
mandis to be reopened, for more to be built and for the expansion of 
public procurement to a greater range of crops in order to encourage diver- 
sification and system reach. Their demands aim to repair and reorient the 
existing subsidy system, not to jettison it. 

Over the years, farmers’ groups have led campaigns against the power of 
ahrtias. In theory, the mandi system aims to address the structural vulner- 
ability of smallholders by shielding them from harvest fluctuations, volatile 
world prices and predatory buyers—to prevent exploitation at farmers’ 
most vulnerable point, the harvest. In practice, agrarian hierarchies impact 
mandi operations, resulting in cartelisation and collusion between ahrtias 
and buyers. Access to credit is a significant problem, as farmers borrow 
from ahrtias to meet expenses between harvests. This shapes power relations 
between stakeholders in the mandi. In recent years, however, anti-debt cam- 
paigning amongst farm labourers’ unions and left-wing farmers’ unions has 
shifted focus to microfinance companies that give loans on high interest to 
marginal farmers, labourers and (often property-less) women—confiscating 
small assets, livestock or even furniture in the event of defaults. While there 
are undeniably unjust concentrations of power in their operations, mandis 
still offer avenues for dispute resolution, accountability and stakeholder 
representation. 
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Acute Crises in the Green Revolution States 


Indebtedness and the suicide epidemic are most acute in states where the 
Green Revolution was pioneered, installing capital- and energy-intensive 
monocropping reliant on high levels of fertilisers, pesticides and mechanis- 
ation. While moves from subsistence farming to market-dependent cash- 
cropping had already begun under colonial rule, the scale and intensity of 
chemicalisation and technologisation grew exponentially from the 1960s. 
Centralised food policies mandated the growing of wheat and rice, compelled 
by national food security requirements that were prioritised over local food 
needs and agroecological conditions. Smallholders were encouraged to give 
up local cropping practices and “sacrifice for the new nation,” with MSPs, 
input subsidies and grants for private tubewells and machinery forming 
part of a wider package of incentives (Singh 2008). Rather than fully socialise 
the agro-food system, the state institutionalised peasant proprietorship 
through market-based incentives (Subramanian 2015). Rigid monocropping 
added to credit problems, with long gaps between harvest incomes and less of 
a buffer against climate fluctuation. This replaced indigenous cropping pat- 
terns, which were more varied, collective, dispersed across seasons, and 
incorporated pastoralist practices like foraging. These earlier practices had 
enabled greater self-sufficiency and spreading of risk (Sharma 2017; 
Kumar et al. 2020). 

After a rapid adjustment period, Green Revolution farmers found 
themselves trapped in a_ technological treadmill. Chemical-intensive 
farming had led to soil exhaustion and falling groundwater tables, 
which needed to be matched with further intensified inputs and deeper 
groundwater extraction in order to maintain yields. Most could not 
afford to leave fields fallow to recover, and this ecologically destructive 
cycle also led to greater reliance on institutional and informal credit. Dee- 
pening market dependency tipped into a full-scale indebtedness crisis 
from the late 1980s, when the neoliberal turn in the Indian economy 
coincided with flattening yields. Smallholders’ costs of production rose 
sharply, due to deregulation of input subsidies, contraction of institutional 
credit and declining public investment in common infrastructure. The 
latter has led to unsustainable jugaad (workarounds). The lack of irriga- 
tion and poor electricity coverage, for example, has led to the use of 
groundwater-guzzling tubewells powered by diesel tractors. Locked into 
capital-intensive methods increasingly financed without state support, 
while at the same time trade liberalisation depresses output prices, a 
majority of smallholders now face annual losses and are unable to 
escape debt traps. Higher living costs, as state goods like healthcare and 
education are defunded, further fuel this spiralling crisis of rural indebted- 
ness. MSPs have thus become increasingly critical, providing minimal 
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stability in regions that still have a well-functioning mandi system. It is 
mostly those growing wheat and rice for guaranteed public procurement 
who have managed to keep going at all. 

In popular discourse, these smallholders are accused of supporting an eco- 
logically harmful status quo. This is egregiously misleading as it scapegoats 
them for centrally led and controlled agricultural techniques that generated 
decades of monoculture cropping, causing groundwater depletion, pollution 
and biodiversity loss. Rice and wheat varieties bred to absorb high fertiliser 
doses were key components of these unsustainable practices—serving US 
agribusiness interests and the productivist ideology of the Indian state. 
Farmers in these regions have themselves suffered from salinisation, 
degraded soils and health disorders arising from the high use of pesticides, 
weedicides and fungicides (Kumar et al. 2020). Cancer and severe reproduc- 
tive disorders are rife in the pesticide-fed cotton belt—amongst farmers and 
farm labourers, and even in livestock that grazes and drinks from this dev- 
astated ecology. 


Indirect Corporatisation since the 1990s 


A long-standing WTO agenda is for India to import US food grain and pivot 
towards the export of high-value speciality crops (especially fruits and veg- 
etables) that non-tropical countries are climatically unable to produce. 
This requires significant investment in infrastructure for perishable crops, 
such as cold storage and transportation. Central governments have been 
unwilling or unable to make necessary fixed capital investments, while 
private agribusiness has been slow despite multiple state-level grants and 
incentives. 

Indeed, since the 1990s, the agro-food chain has been incrementally pri- 
vatised by state governments. Much is already encouraged: contract farming, 
direct farmer-to-consumer selling and private wholesale marketing, as well 
as extensive deregulation of fruits and vegetables trade. Contract farming, 
spearheaded by PepsiCo in Punjab, has operated since the early 1990s in 
many states but has generated little wider investment in agro-industrial 
infrastructure. Since the mid-2000s, subsidiaries of major Indian industrial 
conglomerates have entered the fresh food supply chain: Reliance Fresh, 
Adani Agri Fresh, Bharti’s Field Fresh, and others. In parallel, Adani Agri 
Logistics has built and operated grain silos for the central government’s 
FCI in an ongoing public-private partnership. The latter activity has accel- 
erated since 2017, with new private railway lines, automated grain processing 
plants and other infrastructure built around these outsourced FCI grain silos 
in Punjab and Haryana, as part of a wider process of capturing logistical 
chains. The public sector, at central and state levels, has been subsidising cor- 
porate expansion. 
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Financialisation of agriculture and land has taken regionally distinct path- 
ways. Restrictions on purchase of agricultural land, land ceilings and other 
regulations make overt land grabs challenging. Land grabs have also been 
fiercely contested by social movements since the 2000s (Levien 2018). In 
2007, the West Bengal state government tried to forcibly acquire inhabited 
land for Special Economic Zones, leading to an anti-dispossession struggle 
and state violence that ultimately toppled the entrenched communist party 
leadership (Sarkar and Chowdhury 2009). Hence, the post-2007 global 
land rush took a peculiar route in India, with contract farming increasing 
as backdoor control of the productive land base. 

Contract farming is experienced differentially by farm size and farmers’ 
access to capital. To reduce transaction costs, corporate houses prefer to con- 
tract with larger farmers who bring better irrigation facilities and machinery, 
reducing the need for corporate investment in fixed assets. These farmers 
also manage day-to-day labour wrangling, which executives avoid (Shrimali 
2016). As such, some larger farmers have benefitted from liberalisation: con- 
tract farming enables experimentation with new crops and business expan- 
sion. (We must note, however, that the imbalance of power vis-a-vis 
corporate entities is still substantial, since Indian “large farmers” are far 
smaller than average US and European farms.) Over time, corporate reluc- 
tance to engage less capitalised smaller farmers has led to increasing class 
differentiation, with these farmers squeezed out and depeasantised (Vicol 
2018). 

With World Bank encouragement, Indian industrialists have long pushed 
to deregulate the land tenancy markets, in order to “rationalise” farm sizes 
and consolidate holdings without the political hurdles of land acquisition 
(FICCI and KPMG 2015). The NITI Aayog (the National Institution for 
Transforming India), a Central policy think-tank, has proposed multiple 
measures: a model land leasing act with a draft lease agreement and, since 
November 2020, an aggressive push to digitise land titles. 


New Farm Laws: Re-regulating the Agro-Food System 


On 5 June 2020, the BJP government announced three ordinances in the 
name of farmer welfare and agricultural reform: the Farmers (Empowerment 
and Protection) Agreement on Price Assurance and Farm Services Ordi- 
nance; the Farmers’ Produce Trade and Commerce (Promotion and Facili- 
tation) Ordinance; and the Essential Commodities (Amendment) 
Ordinance. All three were rushed through Parliament and Presidential 
approval, with neither stakeholder consultation nor proper parliamentary 
scrutiny, before entering into law in September 2020. 

The first law creates a national framework to formalise written contracts 
between farmers and wholesalers, agro-processors or other value chain 
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actors, for the supply of farm produce and farm services at pre-agreed prices 
and specified requirements. It contains harsh penalty clauses for breaking 
contracts and denies farmers access to civil courts for dispute resolution. 
The second law sets up “a facilitative framework for electronic trading” 
and tax-free “competitive alternative trading channels” for farm produce. 
It disincentivises trade in the existing regulated mandi system, thus starving 
it of funding. The third law relaxes restrictions on the private storage of 
cereals, oilseeds and certain perishable crops, with special dispensations 
for exporters. It facilitates larger players, since prior storage caps had not hin- 
dered small-scale private trade. 

Taken together, the three new laws deregulate and re-regulate the entire 
agro-food chain in India, from agricultural production to distribution to 
retail, in the service of corporate interests. The laws aim to incentivise 
private investment in logistical infrastructure, to facilitate greater volumes 
and velocity of domestic (inter-state) and global circulation of agricultural 
produce. They also introduce new regulatory frameworks to facilitate digita- 
lisation in these expanded supply chains. Export-oriented agriculture (via 
accelerated contract farming and e-commerce) is promoted at the expense 
of smallholders, informal petty traders, food security and ecology. 


Reorienting Towards Exports: Ecological Risks and Food Insecurity 


This reconfiguration of the agro-food system brings multiple ecological risks, 
including biodiversity loss with monocropping catering to export demands, 
higher transportation emissions with longer-distance trade, and greater food 
wastage due to supermarkets’ stringent aesthetic requirements. On the latter, 
India’s existing hybrid trade networks show remarkable efficiency: currently, 
produce rejected by corporate retailers can be sold at a mandi, and any left 
unsold there can be circulated by second or third-rung traders via informal 
parallel channels. Unfortunately, the skill and intricacies involved in these 
layered local systems are rarely visible to policy makers and mainstream 
economists, who remain convinced that centralised and formalised econom- 
ies of scale are inevitable and necessary. 

By undermining mandi infrastructure, the laws threaten the interlinked 
public distribution system for foodgrain. The persistence of this distribution 
system was a major sticking point in WTO negotiations between the US and 
India in 2014 (Clapp 2015) and neoliberal Indian economists have also long 
pushed for direct cash transfers, despite documented popular preference for 
in-kind food distribution. The endgame may be to dismantle food distri- 
bution altogether and to put FCI’s record levels of stocks to other uses. 
India is already the world’s leading rice exporter, with exports valued at 
US$7.1 billion in 2019-2020. The deregulation of private storage may 
enable a takeover of FCI infrastructure, reorienting operations towards 
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private procurement and export. Indeed, the BJP government has been 
actively defunding FCI since 2016—arguably forcing it into debt to precipi- 
tate a collapse. The lifts of caps on grain and oilseeds export may also relate 
to rising demands for biofuels. Critics worry that the prioritising of exports 
will have damaging effects on food availability and food quality within India. 
Furthermore, given regulatory ambiguities in these laws, large volumes of 
private storage may create opacity around monitoring levels (dangerous 
for food security) and generate speculative hoarding and price manipulation 
(squeezing consumers) (Narayanan 2020). 


Digital Capitalism: India’s Smallholders (and Traders) as an 
Untapped Frontier? 


The current legislation also contains a new regulatory framework for “elec- 
tronic trade.” In part, this relates to the electronic national agricultural 
market (e-NAM) set up in 2016 to digitally link existing mandis, in theory to 
connect farmers and buyers across states. This had multiple design flaws, did 
not attract necessary investment in connected infrastructure, and has barely 
been used by farmers or traders (Chatterjee and Krishnamurthy 2020). 
However, the current legislation, while nodding to the e-NAM, is vaguer and 
more capacious in scope—with notable regulatory elisions around data 
rights. It signals a wider shift to digitalisation in Indian agriculture. 

This signal has been celebrated by consulting firms, venture capitalists and 
Indian industrial lobbies who hail the expansion of digital “agritech” as a 
fourth agricultural revolution. Agriculture is the last of the large economic 
sectors to adopt data-driven platform capitalism: as one eager executive 
notes, with 120 million smallholders to experiment with, “disruptive sol- 
utions built in India can create global markets” (Accel and Omnivore 
2020). Corporate actors face barriers in accessing smallholders, who bring 
unique advantages such as self-exploiting family labour (useful for atten- 
tion-intensive speciality crops) as well as untapped markets for petrochem- 
ical inputs and financial services. While agritech start-ups have been in 
operation in India for a few years, multiple areas for rapid growth have 
now been flagged—with a market potential of US$24 billion by 2025 
(Ernst & Young 2020). These include: “uberising” machinery to increase 
mechanisation and to capture existing informal rental markets; promoting 
new generation fertilisers, herbicides and pesticides; extending the reach of 
microloans; and, perhaps most significantly, reconfiguring “farming as a 
service” by expanding contracting through apps to “spin a web of partners” 
and “a network of on ground service providers” (Accel and Omnivore 2020). 
Platformisation, as envisaged here, echoes the logic of contract farming: land 
control without the transaction costs of acquisition or directly managing 
labour. 
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Potential for data mining is huge. Agricultural research data in India is 
currently split across multiple state and central institutions. Proposed apps 
can get real-time information on soil, weather, pests and other factors 
directly from farmers, with data collection a likely precondition to using 
any platform. Futures trading also requires large datasets of price infor- 
mation. Indeed, one report calls for the creation of a nationwide “AgriStack” 
database to enable rapid “data modelling rather than spend|ing] dispropor- 
tionate time and efforts on data collection” (FICCI and PwC 2021). 

Curiously invisible in much of this blue-sky literature are the informal 
traders who currently work in and alongside agriculture: repairing machin- 
ery, aggregating crops, marketing fertilisers, and so on. Recent reports 
acknowledge the neglect of these “vibrant value-chain actors” who ought 
to be incorporated into future agritech start-up designs in order to 
“improve value addition through collaboration” (FICCI and PwC 2021). 
What this means in practice—whether platformisation will eradicate or 
subsume informal trade—is yet to be seen. But, at a discursive level, the 
recurring invisibilisation of the informal economy serves an important func- 
tion: to identify other market actors (here, large-scale corporates) as more 
“transparent” and “legitimate.” The new farm legislation—which demonises 
“exploitative middlemen”—aims not only to forcibly rationalise India’s 
informal economy but also, in being seen to do so, to shore up the 
Centre’s authority via the “the political promise of enhanced market govern- 
ance” (Cohen and Jackson 2020, 14). 


“One Nation, One Market”: Authoritarian Populism, Centralisation, 
Big Capital 


Claims to eradicate corrupt intermediaries are a cornerstone of Narendra 
Modi’s authoritarian populist rhetoric, framing a range of extreme economic 
policies—such as demonetisation, passed literally overnight in 2016. Welfar- 
ist (“Doubling Farmers’ Income”) and greenwashing rhetoric (such as 
blaming Delhi’s traffic- and construction-related air pollution on farmers 
in neighbouring states) have been used around the farm laws. In reality, 
other indicative legislation passed during the coronavirus lockdown 
weakens environmental protections, internet freedoms, the right to protest 
and labour protections. The latter includes devastating changes limiting 
the right to unionise and lengthening the working day (Sood 2020). 

In this context, it is crucial to note how the new farm laws concentrate 
power in India’s federal structure, diminishing space for accountability 
and contestation from below. By legislating on agriculture, the Centre may 
have infringed on the states’ legislative domain as per the Constitution. Mul- 
tiple clauses in the law relating to mandis hold in reserve greater powers for 
the Centre to regulate the new parallel “trade area,” if deemed necessary. 
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Rather than “regulation versus free trade,” an opaque dual regulatory struc- 
ture has been created, with the longer-term goal of creating “a national elec- 
tronic trade ecosystem under the control of the Centre” (Dreze 2020). 
Privatisation is thus a mechanism, a catalyst, for the transfer of powers 
from state governments to the Centre. Market forces may debilitate the 
states-run mandi system, but the door is left open for agricultural trade 
under central command. States’ revenues also stand to decline as the existing 
system falls out of use, thus diminishing their fiscal autonomy. Punjab’s 
finance minister, Manpreet Badal, has estimated that Punjab alone would 
lose 24000 crore (US$450 million) revenue per year. Clauses across all the 
laws explicitly disallow state governments from contravening any central 
directives. States’ legislative powers are thus whittled away, while the 
Centre may do as it pleases (Singh 2020). 

While all governments of the last few decades have liberalised the Indian 
economy, privatisation and centralisation have accelerated in periods of BJP 
rule. The BJP’s ideological vision of a unitary Hindu nation activates a latent 
centrifugal bias within India’s federal structure—a process expedited after its 
reelection in 2019 (Aiyar and Tillin 2020; Singh 2016). During this election, 
the party received 79 percent of corporate donations. Its increasingly close 
ties to big business hinge on promises of a unified national market, unleashed 
from the negotiatory constraints of the states—the core of its current “One 
Nation, One Market” policy platform. Conglomerates such as Reliance 
Industries (India’s largest publicly traded company, headed by Mukesh 
Ambani) and Adani Group (headed by Gautam Adani, dubbed Modi’s Rock- 
efeller) have benefitted vastly since the start of the BJP’s rule in 2014. Ambani 
(net worth US$84.5 billion) has acquired near-monopoly in petrochemicals, 
retail, textiles and telecoms, while Adani (net worth US$54.3 billion) has cap- 
tured infrastructural sectors including airports and ports. Their relationships 
with Modi were built during his tenure as Gujarat’s chief minister in 2001- 
2014 (Jaffrelot 2019). Indeed, the current national development path is effec- 
tively a scaling up of the so-called “Gujarat Model”: a “centralised, top-down, 
business-friendly development ... undergirded by violently practised Hindu 
nationalism” (Sud 2020, 2) where land was liberalised in the service of big 
capital and social spending virtually eradicated, through a series of shock 
doctrines catalysed by natural disaster (Simpson 2013). 

In this context, we note Reliance Industries’ own recent entry into agri- 
tech and e-commerce, with its Jio Platforms subsidiary now present at 
every stage of the new digital “farm-to-fork” chain. In the last 4 years, the 
Jio mobile network has amassed 400 million subscribers, rapidly monopolis- 
ing the market. JioMart, a grocery delivery app, was soft-launched at the end 
of 2019 and grew rapidly, benefitting from a spike in home deliveries during 
the coronavirus lockdown. JioKrishi, a farming app, gained from investment 
by Facebook to the tune of 2436 billion (US$5.7 billion) for a 9.99% share in 
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Jio Platforms in June 2020. This is the largest FDI into the tech sector in India 
to date, and may have helped Facebook overcome other regulatory hurdles— 
including setting up a WhatsApp payments system, for which India provides 
a gigantic trial market. In July 2020, Google also invested in Jio Platforms, 
buying a 7.7% stake for US$4.5 billion: a rare occurrence where it backed 
the same firm as Facebook. Reliance attracts these deals due to Ambani’s 
proximity to the ruling party, enabling foreign firms to navigate India’s regu- 
latory systems. 


Red-Green Potentials within a Complex Mass Movement 


In June 2020, within a week of the farm ordinances being announced, grass- 
roots union cadre distributed Punjabi translations, travelling from village to 
village to hold public meetings on the implication of the laws. Local protests 
within Punjab, Haryana and Western Uttar Pradesh throughout the summer 
(including blockades of Adani grain silos, Reliance-owned malls, petrol 
stations and toll booths, as well as direct actions against Jio phone towers) 
escalated in September when the farm laws were passed, followed by a call 
for Dilli Chalo (let’s go to Delhi) to set up campsites in November. A 
series of larger marches, rallies, railway stoppages, sit-ins and strikes 
forced the BJP government to enter negotiations with representative 
farmers’ unions. After eleven rounds, however, these talks have reached a 
stalemate. 

While there have been internal tensions in the process of massification 
(see Bahl 2021), the movement remains resilient, well-coordinated and 
elastic, with a broadening base of support. By April 2021, it had gained a 
complex cross-class multi-regional character. While largely made up of 
groups from the core Green Revolution states that surround New Delhi 
(Punjab, Haryana, Western Uttar Pradesh and Rajasthan), solidarity 
strikes and protests have also taken place in dozens of geographically 
distant state capitals. Contingents of Adivasi (indigenous) farmers have 
even travelled to Delhi from far-off Maharashtra. Diverse participants have 
contributed enthusiasm, energy, creativity, acumen and material resources. 
The social capital and wealth of urban middle-classes and diaspora have 
been leveraged, bringing protection to the movement (including inter- 
national attention when extreme state repression looked likely) and material 
support through donations to the unions and NGOs coordinating provision 
of food and supplies to the Delhi highway camps. 

The political or class character of the movement as a whole is hard to pin- 
point, as it contains many different strands. This reflects the changing nature 
of new waves of agrarian movements (Nilsen 2018; see also aikscc.in/ 
manifesto). Unfortunately, many commentators rely on ill-founded stereo- 
types, uninformed by the socioeconomic changes of the last 25 years. 
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Conservationists and green capitalists blame these farmers for destructive 
ecological practices, while the accelerationist left labels them “kulaks” 
whose feudal habits need to be eradicated by hastening centralisation and 
proletarianisation. Both misunderstand (or mischaracterise) the depth of 
the state’s role in agriculture over the last half-century. Policies of both 
central and state governments have integrated farmers into centralised 
chains of production and distribution, with little control over input and 
output—transforming production practices and increasing market depen- 
dency and class differentiation. Scepticism from other parts of the left 
have been on the basis of the class and caste character of previous farmers’ 
movements from the 1980s, which were seen to be “conservative rural 
coalitions” led by patriarchal landowners made rich by the Green Revolution 
(Banaji 1994; but see also Omvedt 1993). 

Aside from changing material conditions, there are also significant politi- 
cal differences between contemporary Western Uttar Pradesh, which is a BJP 
stronghold and where farmers’ groups mobilise on caste lines (Lerche 2021), 
and Punjab, where interventions by non-electoral left-wing unions have 
shaped the political landscape over the last two decades. The local contexts 
of Punjab, and its semi-arid southern districts in particular, explain the 
growing cadre of landless labourers and women (including in leadership 
roles) joining the present movement. 


Overcoming Technomodernist Traumas in Punjab 


Punjab is a border state with a Sikh population who at a state-level form a 
majority (58%) but at a national-level are a tiny minority (<2%). Of all the 
Green Revolution states, it has been the key laboratory for technomodernist 
developmental capitalism, where high agricultural outputs came with eco- 
logical degradation, opioid addiction and rapid social breakdown (Singh 
1987; Sharma 2017). The resultant social and cultural upheaval spurred 
the left-wing Naxalite militancy in the 1960s and the ideologically distinct 
Sikh religious revivalism growing later into Sikh secessionist militancy of 
the 1980s (Singh 2008). Both were met by savage state repression: militarised 
policing, surveillance, tortures, rapes, incarcerations, disappearances and 
executions (Kaur and Dhami 2007; see also data.ensaaf.org). This deep 
trauma, and the culpability of so-called “progressive” governments and pol- 
itical parties including India’s main electoral communist parties, remains 
barely acknowledged outside the state. 

Labour organising and the wider public culture were curtailed by decades 
of curfews, sectarian and state violence, and arbitrary preventative detention. 
At the height of civil conflict, many left-wing activists were murdered. In the 
post-conflict period, since the 1990s, the spectre of both secessionism and 
“anti-national” Naxalism has been wielded by successive state governments 
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to suppress all kinds of political opposition, including using emergency laws 
to incarcerate labour activists (Singh 2015). Most of the organisers and cadre 
of the current farmers’ movement are survivors of this period. They carry its 
scars and its lessons. The largest farmers’ union in Punjab at present, in 
membership size, is BKU (Ekta-Ugrahan), a non-electoral non-party left 
union that grew in the post-conflict period, critical of both state terrorism 
and religious sectarianism. It works closely with Punjab Khet Mazdoor 
Union, a farm labourers’ union with a similar political origin and ethos, 
and a cluster of other left-wing groups. 

The epicentre of this union activity is the semi-arid Malwa region of 
southern Punjab. This region has the severest groundwater crisis and the 
worst rates of cancer, due to cotton cropping requiring high pesticide use. 
97% of Punjab’s farm suicides are concentrated here. It is also the heart of 
Punjab’s autonomous natural farming movements, such as the Kheti 
Virasat Mission (KVM). While in practice restricted to the middle-classes 
—since extreme soil exhaustion makes natural farming unaffordable to the 
poor—KVM’s pedagogical work has generated wider awareness around 
health and ecology (Sharma 2017). 

Malwa’s multiple left-wing unions have significant women’s wings and 
labourers’ wings, engage anticaste and redistributive agendas, and are 
focused on building long-term mass organisations of smallholders and 
labourers. With typical membership caps set below Punjab’s average land- 
holding, these unions actively articulate the agendas of smaller farmers. 
This distinguishes them from the “classless” populism and conservative rur- 
alism that Indian farmers’ unions are typically associated with. These region- 
ally rooted left unions coordinate with each other on critical local struggles 
framed in anticapitalist and antifascist analyses—for example, for compen- 
sation for labourers as well as farmers after a 2015 whitefly outbreak deci- 
mated two-thirds of the region’s cotton crop or, more recently, fights 
against microfinance debt collectors and police when wage work in nearby 
towns froze during the coronavirus lockdown. Since the 2000s, they have 
also undertaken struggles around land dispossession and land rights in the 
context of downward mobility for previously privileged caste groups and a 
new wave of anticaste land struggles (Singh 2017). 


Differential Dispossession and Punjabi Dalits’ Struggles for Land 


Fear of losing land is a powerful force motivating the present struggle. Given 
wider contexts of jobless growth, casualised labour markets and high levels of 
surplus population—and the suppressed levels of industrialisation specific to 
Punjab as a minoritised border region (Singh 2008)—precarious and immis- 
erated Punjabi smallholders understand that there is no post-agricultural 
future if they are dispossessed. Since contract farming has long been in 
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operation in the state, its class-differentiating effects are well understood. 
Smaller and medium Jat (landed caste) farmers experience unrelenting 
depeasantisation: first, a loss of autonomy over land use, and then, over 
time, debt leading to “voluntary” intergenerational displacement. Those 
with resources out-migrate while the majority are semi-proletarianised, 
turning to informal wage work in nearby towns (Singh and Bhogal 2014). 

A related severance from land, equally deadly, is the rupture of access to 
common lands experienced by the landless, the majority of whom are Dalit. 
Literally meaning “crushed,” Dalit is a political term of self-assertion, akin to 
Black, used by members of ex-Untouchable caste groups granted equal citi- 
zenship rights under the Indian constitution. In a hierarchical order of 
“graded inequality,” their birth-ascribed caste status is a basis for social 
differentiation, in actuality often tied to low-paid occupations and unequal 
access to resources, especially land, with “losses or penalties for transgression 
of group boundaries maintained by endogamy” (Dhanda 2020). 

Successive agricultural transformations have affected Punjabi Dalits in 
complex ways. In the course of the current movement, activists such as 
Lacchman Singh Sewewala of PKMU and Tarsem Peter of Pendu Mazdoor 
Union have highlighted Dalit perspectives on these histories. As more land 
was pulled into cultivation, landless Dalits faced a painful loss of the 
commons, used for grazing livestock or foraging. Increased mechanisation 
brought job losses and undermined the subsistence practices that had devel- 
oped alongside cultivation, such as gleaning leaves from fields post-harvest to 
be used for fuel. Corporate supply chains that tightly control “leakage” 
further eradicate sustenance sources for rural workers, who otherwise 
often have direct (decommodified) access to crops in trust-based, albeit 
paternalistic, arrangements with farmers. 

Since mechanisation reduced the need for year-round agricultural labour, 
it is less and less accurate to equate Punjabi Dalits with “field labourers.” The 
latter are likely to be seasonal migrants from other Indian states, from a 
range of caste backgrounds. Within Punjab, the majority of rural wage 
labourers are no longer field labourers. They work in construction, in 
brick kilns or in mandis as bearers. They drive taxis, sell vegetables or 
herd their own livestock. They commute to towns to work as waiters, beau- 
ticians, clerks. The relationship of the rural Dalit landless to landed Jat 
farmers cannot therefore be assumed to straightforwardly be employee- 
employer. These material changes lie behind the increasing salience of 
dignity and autonomy for Punjabi Dalits. It is in this context that new 
waves of land struggles have emerged. 

In recent years, while lacking the spotlight of large land grabs, Punjab has 
seen increasing encroachments onto village-owned common lands and 
small-scale grabs at the local level with the assistance of state governments, 
local industrial and rural elites, and their gangster enforcers (Martin 
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2019). Dalits are legally entitled to one-third of this mixed-use land but have 
rarely been able to access their legal right, due to ongoing caste inequalities. 
Wider land pressures compound this. In 2017, the Punjab government 
relaxed legislation on the sale of agricultural land for non-agricultural use. 
In theory, less-arable land may be reassigned for job-creating investment 
but changing land use has largely served real estate speculation. Village 
common land around Chandigarh, for example, was bought by the Public 
Works Department ostensibly for new industries but, in practice, to build 
luxury flats. 

Since around 2014, access to common lands has become a crucial focus of 
struggle and resistance from organised Dalit groups in Malwa, particularly 
Dalit women, with support from local left-wing farmers’ and labourers’ 
unions. These are struggles to access land for homesteads and for cooperative 
farming, as Dalits claim entitlement to tilling for subsistence crops and/or for 
livestock fodder. Enclosures of commons have severely affected landless 
women. Whether collecting fodder or (due to lack of access to space for 
defaecation) travelling far from home in order to go to the toilet, Dalit 
women are often at the mercy of landowners’ “benevolence” and thus at 
greater risk of sexual harassment and rape. Recent struggles for land are 
also (gendered) struggles for bodily integrity (Singh 2017). Met by brutal vio- 
lence from local landowners, and often entailing physical battles, these 
struggles have nonetheless been successful in 55 villages. At each site, com- 
mittees have been set up to share workloads, with machinery taken on rent. 
Crops are shared and any surplus sold (with income from sales shared too). 
During the coronavirus lockdown, this hard-won land was a crucial lifeline 
for otherwise landless Dalits. The Zameen Prapti Sangharsh Committee 
(Land Acquisition Struggle Committee) is adamant that these battles are 
the first stage in a longer struggle for land justice (personal communication 
with ZPSC, 28 January 2021). 


Constrained Demands of the Current Movement 


In November 2020, to aid coordination and negotiations, politically diverse 
farmers’ unions formed a coalition united around a few minimum common 
demands, of which the most crucial is: repeal the three farm laws. The tactical 
necessity of maintaining unity around these demands has partly constrained 
left-wing unions from articulating their otherwise more radical redistributive 
agendas. 

Notably, perhaps due to its size, BKU (Ekta-Ugrahan) has not joined this 
formal coalition, although it does participate in shared activities and nego- 
tiations. Staying autonomous, it has been able to openly articulate its 
wider agendas on caste, gender, and redistributive issues—a politics that 
other Punjabi left unions otherwise do share. Autonomy has brought 
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greater visibility in the national arena, and BKU (Ekta-Ugrahan) has even 
published its own list of demands, including on the release of political pris- 
oners. With the support of PKMU and others, it held large rallies in Punjab 
in early 2021, aiming to bring more landless workers into the movement. 
These have brought greater attention to neglected labour issues—such as 
the labour laws enacted at the same time as the farm laws, and to the 
400,000 (mostly ununionised) mandi labourers who will be rendered 
surplus with closures and/or grain silo automation. 

Nonetheless, caste tensions have not vanished. Many Dalits are reluctant 
to join the protests at all, seeing them as a “Jat farmers” issue, while ZPSC 
activists have travelled to the Delhi highway camps with little material 
support from farmers (personal communication with ZPSC, 28 January 
2021). 


Prefigurative Practices 


Participation in the Delhi camps is meaningful experientially: an embodied 
prefigurative politics. For many, after experiencing decades of loss, sickness, 
bereavement, despair and “organised abandonment,” this movement seems 
to offer, at a deep level, possibilities for how to “set and fulfil agendas for 
life-affirming social change” (Gilmore 2008). Protestors sleep side-by-side 
in tents and tractor trolleys. Multiple langars (free communal canteens 
with an anticaste ethos, drawing from Sikh and Sufi traditions) feed protes- 
tors as well as precarious workers from nearby factories and the city’s house- 
less. Rotation systems have been established to bring crops, supplies, and 
volunteers from villages. Local residents in peri-urban Haryana have even 
donated land for longer-term planting. Other forms of “commoning” are 
practiced in these self-sustaining settlements: libraries, classes for local chil- 
dren, free supplies of necessities (toothpaste, soap, shoes, underwear), move- 
ment newspapers, prayers, open meetings, sports and games, free medical 
treatment, discussion groups, theatre and poetry. Gender upturning, with 
men making roti and women driving tractors, and a broadly degendered 
sharing of cooking and cleaning, is widely evident. These vital infrastructures 
of mutual aid, care and collectivity are—in an otherwise highly stratified cas- 
teist patriarchal society—potentially transformational. 


Future Directions? 


An effective ecosocialist transition in Indian agriculture will require large- 
scale political solutions, including effective redistribution and long-term 
roadmaps for agroecological transitions, with substantial investment to 
enable the recovery of degraded ecologies. Creative and contextually 
informed policies are needed, evolved through democratic dialogue. This 
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democratisation of agriculture needs to include but look beyond demands 
for federal decentralisation, and beyond existing conceptions of the rural: 
to build more inclusive mandis with localised food procurement and distri- 
bution, to rethink urban-rural linkages, and to incentivise nutritious crops 
that suit local ecologies, serving local food needs (Kumar et al. 2020; 
Chaudhary 2020). This requires thinking and acting beyond the political 
units of states, since agroecological regions may fit other scales. Building 
climate resilience and democratic rural structures also necessitates challen- 
ging entrenched social hierarchies of gender and caste within villages. Move- 
ment sites have provided opportunities for dialogue between trade unionists, 
anticaste and feminist activists, and agroecological researchers. 

Harinder Bindu, state leader of BKU (Ekta-Ugrahan)’s women’s wing, 
reflects on the transformative potential of this movement thus: 


All sections of society have been part of this whether [they are] students, 
women, farmers, mazdoors [workers]. But will this protest solve the problems 
of caste? No. Will it restore the rights of women? No. Will it make farm- 
labourers the owners of the land they work on? No. But there is one thing. 
Is andolan vich kuch rishte badalne shuru hue [Over the course of this move- 
ment, some relationships have started to change]. (Dastidar 2021) 


There are hopeful signs of convergence between disparate movements with 
varied capacities, bases and skills. Above all, the power of rooted local organ- 
ising over bureaucratic party broadcast structures is palpable—evident in the 
articulate self-advocacy of engaged, informed protestors. 
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